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a success of Latin that it would be a shame for them 
not to take Greek. 

Then I ask the teachers to lay special stress on the 
fact that the Classical Course is emphatically the 
culture course, and that they can turn from it to any 
line of specializing study, whereas they cannot turn 
to it if the door of Greek he barred. The teachers 
cite to the pupils instances of our Greek students who 
have become successful engineers, etc., and quote 
to them the words of prominent business and profes- 
sional men who believe in Greek as an element of cul- 
ture and life. The pupils are also shown the narrowing 
and restricting effects of the bread-and-butter educa- 
tion and the limitless advancement possible to the man 
with a deep laid foundation of general culture. In this 
connection the boys are shown that extraordinary 
'curve of success' worked out by one of the Professors 
of Engineering at Cornell and published in his pamph- 
let, The Concentric Education. The strange foreign 
name of this man has for the moment escaped me 
and I have not the pamphlet at hand. The curve 
shows that of three types of men, the office-trained 
man, the man with technical education only, and the 
man with technical education built on general culture, 
the last-named has scored the most marked success. 
Of course the stock arguments from the excellence 
of Greek literature, philosophy, art, etc. ,' are presented, 
but I do not think they cut a large figure. 

Then just a few days before the freshmen elect their 
courses for the next year I personally visit each sec- 
tion and make an enthusiastic speech for Greek, and 
I state . . . , as is true, that dozens of boys have 
told me they were sorry they had not taken Greek, 
but never one that he was sorry that he did take it. 
Our success is not due to any direct method or 
conversational frills in our teaching. I do not believe 
in them. You cannot sugar-coat the pill of language 
study. But I have a corps of able, enthusiastic teachers 
to back me up and I assign the Greek sections to the 
best, most alert and sympathetic, and most popular 
among them. . 

That this can be accomplished anywhere is proved 
by the fact that in recent years three of our best 
teachers have been promoted to headships of depart- 
ments in other High Schools of this city in which Greek 
was not taught, and they also are rapidly building up 
Greek courses. One of them in just two years has 60 
pupils in Greek. The two others have not quite so 
many, but are located in less promising quarters 
of the city. 

Finally, enthusiastic pushing of Greek by men 
popular with the students will win the Greek battle 
every time. It is a question of personality and of the 
heart rather than of the head. 

I may say in conclusion that the quotations from 
these letters have been made with their author's eon- 
sent. C. K. 



THE EPITAPH OF ALLIA POTESTAS 

In 1912 workmen who were making a foundation 
for a garage on the Via Pinciana in Rome found at a 
point 2 meters below the street-level a marble slab 
bearing a long inscription. The slab is broken in 
two pieces, but is otherwise well preserved. It mea- 
sures about 23 by 26 inches. There are five holes, 
two at the top and . three at the bottom, evidently 
for fastening it up. The inscription is metrical, and 
is arranged in two columns. It was written to mark 



the last resting-place of Allia Potestas, a freedwoman 
of Allius. 

From the form of the letters the inscription has been 
dated at about the end of the third century A. D., 
although Professor Pascal thinks it may be earlier. 
The verses are hexameters, with a few pentameters 
irregularly inserted. Some of the lines are hyper- 
metrical, and the quantities are not always correct. 
Such metrical irregularities are not uncommon in 
Latin epitaphs. 

Because of its length and interesting contents the 
inscription has attracted considerable attention in 
foreign classical journals, although so far there has 
been no discussion of it in English. It was first pub- 
lished by G. Mancini, in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1912, 
155 ff. The first important study of it was printed 
by M. L. De Gubernatis, in the Rivista di Filologia, 
I 9 I 3> 385 ff- This gave an excellent facsimile, a 
punctuated text, and a commentary with a list of 
parallels. It was published again, with a commentary, 
by C. Pascal, in Atene e Roma, 1913, 257 ff. The 
most important of the later discussions is that by W. 
Kroll in Philologus, 1914, 274 ff. 

The text is as follows: 

Dis Manib. 
Alliae A. L. Potestatis 

Hie Perusina sita est, qua non pretiosior ulla 
femina, de multis vix una aut altera, visa. 

Sedula seriola parva tarn magna teneris. 

Crudelis fati rector duraque' Persiphone, 
5 quid bona diripitis exuperantque mala? 

Quaeritur a cunctis, iam respondere f atigor ; 

dant lachrimas animi signa benigna sui. 

Fortis, sancta, tenax, insons, fidissima custos, 

munda domi, sat munda foras, notissima volgo, 
10 sola erat ut posset factis occurrere cunctis. 

Exiguo sermone inreprehensa manebat. 

Prima toro delapsa fuit, eadem ultima lecto 

se tulit ad quietem positis ex ordine rebus, 

lana cui manibus nuncquam sine caussa recessit, 
1 5 opsequioque prior nulla moresque salubres. 

Haec sibi non placuit, numquam sibi libera visa. 

Candida, luminibus pulchris, aurata capillis, 

et nitor in facie permansit eburneus illae, 

qualem mortalem nullam habuisse ferunt ; 
20 pectore et in niveo brevis illi forma papillae. 

Quid crura? Atalantes status illi comicus ipse. 

Anxia non mansit, sed corpore pulchra benigno 

levia membra tulit; pilus illi quaesitus ubique. 

Quod manibus duris fuerit, culpabere forsan; 
25 nil illi placuit nisi quod per se sibi fecerat ipsa. 

Nosse fuit nullum studium, sibi se satis esse putabat. 

Mansit et infamis, quia nil admiserat umquam. 

Haec duo dum vixit iuvenes ita rexit amantes, 

exemplo ut fierent similes Pyladisque et Orestae; 
30 una domus capiebat eos unusque et spiritus illis. 

Post hanc nunc idem diversi sibi quisq. sensecunt; 

femina quod struxit talis, nunc puncta lacessunt. 

Aspicite ad Troiam, quid femina fecerit olim! 

sit precor hoc iustum, exemplis in parvo grandibus 
uti. 
35 Hos tibi dat versus lachrimans sine fine patronus 

mtmeris amissae, cui nuncquam es pectore adempta, 

quae putat amissis munera grata dari, 

nulla cui post te femina visa proba est ; 

qui sine te vivit, cernit sua funera vivos. 
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40 Auro tuum nomen fert ille refertque lacerto, 

qua retinere potest; auro conlata potestas. 

Quantumoumq. tamen praeconia nostra valebunt, 

versiculis vives quandiucumque meis. 

EfBgiem pro te teneo solacia nostri, 
45 quam colimus sancte sertaque multa datur, 

cumque at te veniam, mecum comitata sequetur. 

Sed tamen infelix cui tam sollemnia mandem? 

Si tamen extiterit, cui tantum credere possim, 

hoc unum felix amissa te mihi forsan ero. 
50 Ei mihi ! vicisti : sors mea facta tua est. 

Laedere qui hoc poterit, ausus quoque laedere divos. 
Haec titulo insignis credite numen habet. 

The Epitaph may be translated as follows: 

To the Manes of Allia Potestas, freedwoman of 
Allius. 

Here lies one who came from Perusia. A better 
woman was never seen, or at least of all women scarcely 
one or two surpassed her. All your active body is 
confined in a little urn. Cruel lord of death and stern 
Persephone, why do you snatch away what is good 
and let the worthless remain? Everyone asks for her 
and I am weary of replying; their tears show their 
love for her. Strong, honest, frugal, upright, most 
trusty of housekeepers, neat in the house and on the 
street, well-known to everybody, she could face every 
task by herself. A woman of few words she was 
without reproach. She was the first to rise from her 
couch, and the last to betake herself to the quiet of 
her bed after everything had been done in due order. 
Never did the wool leave her hands without good cause. 
No one surpassed her in unselfish devotion and in 
helpful ways. She was not too well pleased with her- 
self and never thought of herself as free. She was 
fair, with beautiful eyes and golden hair. No other 
woman's face was of such ivory-like brightness, they 
say; her breasts, white as snow, showed their slight 
form. What shall I say of her legs? She had the 
bearing of a very Atalanta on the stage. She did not 
worry about her toilet, but she had a beautiful body and 
she kept her limbs smooth. Her hands were hard, 
and perhaps you will count that a fault; but nothing 
pleased her except what she had done herself with her 
own hands. She had no wish to make acquaintances, 
but was content with herself. She was not much 
talked of because she had done nothing to cause it. 
While she lived she so managed two youthful lovers 
that they were like Pylades and Orestes. One house 
sheltered them both and they lived together in harmony. 
But now since her death these two men are estranged 
and each grows old by himself. The work which such 
a woman accomplished now a few moments destroy. 
Look at Troy, what a woman once did, if one may 
compare great affairs with the small. 

Your patronus with tears that know no end gives 
these verses as a tribute to you who are lost — your 
patronus from whose heart you have never been torn — 
verses which he thinks are pleasing gifts for the dead. 
Since your death no woman has seemed good to him. 
He who lives without you, while still living, sees his 
own death. Your name in gold he always wears 
upon his arm, there where he can protect it; power 
(Potestas) is entrusted to gold. And yet as far as 
my praises shall avail, and as long as my verses live, 
(you shall live). To comfort me I have an image of 
you which I cherish as sacred, and to which many a 
garland is given; and when I come to you, it, too, shall 
come. Unhappy that I am, to whom shall I commit 
the solemn rites in your honor? Still, if I find anyone 
to whom I can give such a trust, in this one respect 
I shall perhaps count myself fortunate though you are 



gone from me. Ah me, you have prevailed; as your 
life is ended, so I, too, live no more. 

He who insults this tomb, has dared to insult the 
gods as well. Be assured that she who is celebrated in 
this inscription has a divinity to protect her. 

Literary Parallels 

2. Pliny, Epp. 3. 11. 6 Nam ex omnibus . . . vix 

unum aut alteram invenies tanta sinceritate, 
tanta veritate; Ovid, Trist. 1.3. 16 qui modo de 
multis unus et alter erat. 

3. Ovid, Am. 3. 9. 40 Vix manet e toto, parva quod 

urna capit; Met. 12. 615 lam cinis est; et de 
tam magno restat Achille nescio quid, parvam 
quod non bene compleat urnam. 

7. Ovid, Trist. 1. 8. 28 et lacrimas animi signa dedere 

sui. 

8. Ovid, Met. 1. 562 fidissima custos; Carmina 

Epigraphica (Buechler) • 381 Vixi viro cara 
custosque fidelis. 

11. Ovid, Trist. 5. 14. 22 et tantum probitas inrepre- 

hensa fuit. 

12. Ovid, Am. 3. 1. 51 delabique toro. 

13. Ovid, Met. 12. 211 positis ex ordine mensis. 

14. Carmina Epigraphica (Buechler) 52 Domum 

servavit. Lanam fecit; Dessau, 8394 lanificio 
diligentia fide par similisque cetereis probeis 
feminis fuit. 

15. Carmina Epigraphica (Engstrom) 457 cuius 

simplicitas et obsequentia laudatur et amatur 
ubique; Carmina Epigraphica (Buechler) 429 
coniugis opsequio semper placuisse iuvabit; 
765 castitas fides caritas pietas obsequium 
et quaecumque deus faeminis inesse praecepit. 

20. Ovid, Am. 1. 5. 20 forma papillarum quam fuit 

apta premi! 

21. Ovid, Met. 11. 169 Artificis status ipse fuit; 

Plautus, Pseud. 458 Statum vide hominis, 
Callipho, quam basilicum. 

23. Ovid, A. A. 3. 194 neve forent duris aspera 

crura pilis!; Juvenal, 8. 115 cruraque totius 
facient tibi levia gentis? 

24. Ovid, Trist. 1. 1. 35 culpabere forsan. 

34. Ovid, Trist. 1..3. 25 Si licet exemplis in parvis 

grandibus uti, haec fades Troiae, cum capere- 
tur, erat; 1. 6. 28 grandia si parvis adsimulare 
licet. 

35. Ovid, Heroid. 3. 15 at lacrimas sine fine dedi. 
40. Ovid, Trist. 1. 7. 6-8 in digito qui me fersque 

refersque tuo, effigiemque meam fulvo com- 
plexus in auro cara relegati; quae potes, ora 
vides. 
42. Ovid, Trist. 1. 6. 35-36 Quantumcumque tamen 
praeconia nostra valebunt, carminibus vives 
tempus in omne meis. 

In connection with 21 compare Ovid, Am. 3. 2. 29 
Atalantes crura fugacis; Ovid, A. A. 3. 775 Milanion 
umeris Atalantes crura ferebat. 
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The punctuation of the text, the paraphrase, and 
the list of parallels, for which last the writer is in- 
debted to a great extent to previous articles, will 
serve to show in general the meaning given to the lines. 
There are, however, some points which seem incapable 
of a satisfactory explanation. The modification of 
praise in 2 is awkward, and not in accordance with 
the usage of sepulchral inscriptions. The meaning 
of anxia in 22, and consequently the meaning of the 
entire sentence in which the word occurs, is uncertain. 
In 27 to infamis has been given a meaning for which 
no parallel can be quoted, but which seems to be de- 
manded by the context. The meaning of jama as 
rumor or common talk, however, gives some foundation 
for the meaning assigned. 

The identity of the duo amantes of 28 has been much 
discussed, but, if one remembers that Allia was at 
first the slave and at no time more than the freed- 
woman of Allius, the conditions are not quite so puzz- 
ling. At least no explanation seems admissible from 
the context except that the two men, Allius and another, 
were friends and lovers of the same woman. 

Several explanations have been offered for auro 
conlata potestas of 41 , each of them more or less strained. 
The words are difficult; their meaning and place in 
the sentence are not apparent, and the writer does not 
feel sure that she has interpreted them correctly. 
But instead of saying that the name 'Potestas is 
mingled with gold' 1 , or 'compared to gold' 2 , or that 
Allius wears the name of his loved one 'in as far as 
the power inherent in gold can keep it' 3 , would it not 
be more satisfactory to recognize the play on the word 
potestas, and read 'power (Potestas) has been entrusted 
to gold', i. e. both the power to keep the name, and the 
name itself, have been entrusted to gold? 

The epitaph shows many of the stock characteristics 
of sepulchral inscriptions; it dwells on the unfairness 
of fate, the beauty and household virtues of the de- 
ceased, the grief of the bereaved, etc. The unusual 
thing here is the very obvious influence of Ovid. 
Mt. Holyoke College. Ella BOURNE. 



REVIEWS 

Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture. Trans- 
lated by Morris Hickey Morgan. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press (1914). Pp. 319. $3.50 
net. 
The exact time when Vitruvius lived and composed 

his De Architectura is still a subject for argument. 

However, Professor Morgan in his essays on The 

Language of Vitruvius and on The Preface of Vitruvius 1 



'Gurlitt, Philologus, 1914, 300. 

*Kroll. Philologus, 1914, 287. 

3 De Gubernatis, Rivista di Filologia, 1913, 394; compare 
Pascal, Atene e Roma, 1913, col. 270. De Gubernatis thought 
that a play on the word potestas, which he read as the subject of 
potest, was probable. 

•See Professor Morgan's Addresses and Essays (American 
Book Company, 1910), noticed in The Classical Weekly 4.41- 
42. For other writings of Professor Morgan on Vitruvius see 
Harvard Studies, 17.1-14, 21.1-22. 



seems to have proved conclusively that our author 
lived during the reign of Augustus, whom he always 
addresses simply as Caesar, or Caesar Imperator. 
The De Architectura is the only work on this subject 
either in Greek or in Latin that has come down to us 
and one of the few ancient volumes on scientific sub- 
jects of any sort. In this connection one is likely to 
think only of the treatise of Frontinus, De Aquae 
Ductibus Urbis Romae, of which we have an excel- 
lent edition in English, for the various works on 
agriculture hardly belong to this category. At any 
rate Vitruvius was regarded as the great authority 
on architecture throughout all the centuries that have 
passed from his time to a comparatively recent date. 
Of late years he had ceased to be a really well-known 
author, even to Latin scholars. This is probably due 
to the difficulties of his language and style, which 
Tueffel-Schwabe (Warr) describe as 'repulsive and 
crotchety, and disfigured by debased Latin'. With- 
out admitting this as absolutely true, we must acknowl- 
edge the fact that Vitruvius is clearly lacking in the 
art of simple expression. He could not express him- 
self with the ease and fluency of Cicero, or of Livy, 
and this ought not to be expected of him. He appre- 
ciates his own weakness in this respect, and he sees 
the difficulty of making an abstruse technical subject 
intelligible to the general reader. In spite of this 
he promises to do his best to make his meaning clear, 
a promise which is, as a rule, faithfully kept. The 
present reviewer has read the entire work with real 
pleasure and profit. 

After the brief Preface to the first book, in which 
he states his purpose to draw up definite rules for the 
construction of all varieties of things and to disclose 
all the principles of the art, Vitruvius tells of what 
the education of an architect should consist. Here 
will naturally come the reader's first surprise. We 
should expect a really distinguished architect to be 
highly trained along certain definite, but limited, 
lines. Vitruvius, however, presupposes as a founda- 
tion on which to base a technical training in archi- 
tecture a deep knowledge of Latin, Greek, art, music, 
physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, and many 
other subjects. It is hardly probable that any one 
University degree would cover all the information 
required! With this knowledge at his command the 
reader is prepared to grasp all the details of the matters 
explained by our author. 

The volume is excessively methodical «in form, 
being replete with passages that set forth concisely 
what the author has described and what he is going 
to explain in the next chapter, or book. The first 
seven books are devoted to architecture proper, in 
which specifications are given for all kinds of structures, 
including temples, public buildings, city houses, and 
houses suitable for farmers of various means. The 
eighth book deals with water and aqueducts, the ninth 
with astronomy, sun-dials, and water clocks, and 
the tenth with machines of many sorts, including those 



